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DISARMAMENT -PHANTOM  OR  COMING  REALITY? 

"And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks:  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

*‘But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  jig  tree;  and  “none  shall  make  them 
afraid:  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  spoken  it.” 

— ^Micah  4:3-4 


What  progress  is  being  made  toward  the  realization  of  this 
years  ago? 


Peace  Rests  Now  on  Balance  of  Mutual  Terror 

Mankind,  led  by  the  United  States,  has  developed  atom 
and  hydrogen  l^mbs  capable  of  destroying  much  of  our 
civilization,  and  is  rapidly  on  the  way  toward  perfect- 
I  ing  inter-continental  missiles  against  which  there  is  no 
I  foreseeable  defense.  This  situation  points  to  the  great 

(truth  and  great  urgency  in  President  Eisenhower’s 
statement  that  “there  is  no  alternative  to  peace.”  A 
noted  Catholic  leader.  Father  Edward  A.  Conway,  writes 
in  the  New  York  Times  for  December  14:  “The  most 
profoimd  and  disturbing  meaning  of  these  developments 
is  that  they  have  drastically  telescoped  the  timetable 
for  disarmament.”  After  the  temporary  easing  of  ten¬ 
sions  highlighted  by  the  Geneva  Summit  Conference  in 
July,  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  at  the  moment 
stepping  up  the  “cold  war.”  A  precarious  peace  rests 
upon  what  Churchill  called  a  “balance  of  mutual  terror.” 

The  World  Needs  Leadership  for  Peace 

'  This  Newsletter  is  being  written  at  Christmastime  when 
there  are  ominous  threats  of  war  between  Egypt  and 
Israel,  when  the  Defense  Department  has  just  an- 
noimced  it  plans  to  spend  an  additional  biUion  dollars 
i  next  year  for  arms,  and  when  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
has  just  stated  the  Administration  will  request  $2  billion 
more  in  foreign  military  aid  funds  than  was  appropri¬ 
ated  last  year.  At  the  same  time  the  annoimcement 
is  made  that  the  foreign  economic  aid  program  will 
be  increased  by  only  $200  million,  a  paltry  sum  when 
measured  against  the  vast  resources  of  our  coimtry, 
the  great  prosperity  in  most  areas  of  our  economy, 
and  tiie  inrgent  needs  of  the  wide  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  world  who  can  scarcely  eat  our  bayonets  and 
bombs. 

The  world  desperately  needs  more  prophetic  leadership 
from  President  Eiseidiower,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles, 
Special  Advisor  to  the  President  Harold  E.  Stassen, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Henry  Cabot 


ideal  for  the  world,  proclaimed  more  than  two  thousand 


Lodge,  Jr.,  and  the  various  presidential  candidates  in 
both  parties.  This  leadership  should  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  a  strengthened  United  Nations;  toward  more 
abtmdant  sharing  of  our  economic  resources,  technical 
assistance  and  agricultiiral  surpluses;  toward  more 
liberal  trade  relations,  more  exchange  of  students  and 
others,  more  provisions  for  education  at  home  and 
abroad.  However,  this  Newsletter  will  deal  primarily 
with  the  necessity  of  the  United  States  Government 
taking  a  much  bolder  lead  toward  universal  disarm¬ 
ament  and  the  renimciation  of  war  itself. 

The  Goal:  Universal  Enforceable  Disarmament 

The  goal  toward  which  humanity  must  make  rapid 
strides  if  peace  is  to  be  achieved  is  universal  enforce¬ 
able  disarmament 

Universal  means  all  nations  of  the  world  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  agreement. 

Enforceable  implies  adequate  United  Nations  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control  with  UN  inspection  teams  empowered 
to  go  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  would  include  some 
means  of  dealing  with  violations  short  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  application  of  sanctions.  Ultimately  it  would  in¬ 
clude  also  an  international  court  and  a  UN  international 
civilian  police  force.  Diiring  the  stages  of  progressive 
disarmament,  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  nations 
might  insist  on  military  force  (in  addition  to  whatever 
civilian  police  system  is  set  up)  being  at  the  command 
of  the  UN  for  deterrent  purposes  or  for  resisting  or 
punishing  aggression.  It  implies  also  the  finding  of 
more  adequate  means  to  settle  international  disputes 
peacefully. 

Disarmament  means  that  all  nations*  armies,  navies, 
air  forces,  and  weapons  should  be  reduced  to  &e  mini¬ 
mum  required  for  internal  policing.  Disarmament  must 
be  contrasted  with  “limitation”  or  “reduction”  of  arms 
which  are  only  halfway  measures. 
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FUTURE  BEING  SHAPED  IN  FOUR  AREAS 

Events  determining  our  progress  toward  disarmament  or  bward  mutual  destruction,  in  which  the  United  States 
citizen  can  play  a  part,  are  taking  place  in  at  least  four  areas: 

1.  At  the  United  Nations  where  disarmament  discussions  continue; 

2.  In  the  United  States  Government  where  Harold  E.  Stassen  and  his  staff  (along  with  staff  members  in  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other  concerned  areas  of  govern¬ 
ment)  are  working  on  the  problems  of  disarmament; 

3.  In  Congress  where  a  detailed  study  of  disarmament  is  being  started; 

4.  Throughout  the  United  States  where  the  dependence  of  our  economy  on  armaments  becomes  more  and 
more  firmly  entrenched,  and  a  drive  further  to  esctend  military  influence  in  high  schools  has  begim. 

The  latter  factors — ^the  role  of  armaments  in  our  economy  and  the  spreading  military  influence — ^while  more 
indirectly  related  to  disarmament,  are  highly  significant  in  indicating  potential  resistance,  either  conscious  or 
unconscious,  to  the  realization  of  the  goal  of  disarmament.  These  factors  may  mean  that  pressure  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  community,  press,  education  circles,  labor’s  ranks,  and  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  citizens  is  being  built  up 
to  buttress  the  growing  Pentagon  resistance  to  disarmament  They  lend  weight  to  the  widespread  belief  that 
the  way  to  achieve  peace  is  to  be  fully  prepared  for  war. 


1.  AT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

UN  Adopts  Disarmament  Resolution 

On  December  16  the  UN  General  Assembly  adopted 
a  resolution  on  the  regtilation,  limitation  and  balanced 
reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments.  This 
resolution  requests  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee — 
composed  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Canada,  and  the  Soviet  Union — ^to  continue  its  efforts 
to  secure  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  disarmament 
plan  in  accordance  with  the  goals  set  forth  last  year. 
These  goals  include:  (1)  the  regulation,  limitation, 
and  major  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all  con¬ 
ventional  armaments;  (2)  the  total  prohibition  of  the 
use  and  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  of  every  type,  together  with  the  conversion 
of  existing  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  to  peaceful  piir- 
poses;  (3)  the  establishment  of  effective  international 
control. 

The  resolution  fiuther  provides  that  priority  be  given 
to  seeking  agreement  on  such  confidence-building  meas¬ 
ures  as  President  Eisenhower’s  plan  for  exchanging 
military  blueprints  and  mutual  aerial  inspection.  Mar¬ 
shal  Bulganin’s  plan  for  establishing  control  posts  at 
strategic  centers,  and  to  all  “such  measures  of  an 
adequately  safeguarded  plan  as  are  now  feasible.”  It 
also  asks  the  Subcommittee  to  give  consideration  to 
French  Premier  Faure’s  proposal  for  limiting  military 
budgets  and  using  the  savings  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  imderdeveloped  areas;  the  suggestions  of  Prime 
Minister  Eden  for  a  pilot  project  in  Germany  for  seek¬ 
ing  practical  experience  in  the  problems  of  inspection 
and  control;  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  that  experimental  explosions  of  nuclear 
weapons  be  suspended  and  an  armaments  truce  achieved. 

Also  the  resolution  recommends  the  continuation  of  a 
scientific  search  for  methods  that  woiild  make  possible 
thoroughly  effective  inspection  and  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  material. 

Vote  Reveals  Failure  to  Reach  Agreement 

The  vote  to  adopt  this  resolution  was  56  to  7.  While 
Henry  Cabot  Lo^e,  Jr.,  hailed  its  passage  as  “the  most 
significant  resolution  on  disarmament  the  United  Na¬ 


tions  has  yet  passed,”  the  negative  vote  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  revesJed  the  failiire  of  the  Great  Powers  even  to 
agree  on  next  steps  for  discussion  in  this  field  where 
agreement  between  the  West  and  the  Soviet  bloc  is  so 
essential. 

United  States  Position  on  Disarmament: 

Inspection  First 

The  U.S.  position  on  disarmament  for  some  time  has 
been  that  full  agreement  should  be  achieved  on  an 
inspection  and  control  plan  before  there  can  be  a  re¬ 
duction  of  forces  or  armaments. 

As  a  start  toward  reaching  a  disarmament  plan  with 
ironclad  inspection  guarantees,  the  United  States  gave 
first  priority  this  fall  to  the  President’s  proposal  at 
the  Geneva  Summit  Conference  on  Jxily  21  for  aerial  | 
reconnaissance  on  a  mutual  basis  over  the  United  States  I 
and  over  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  reciprocal  exchange  ; 
of  military  information,  plus  Bulganin’s  proposal  for 
stationing  observers  at  key  rail,  water  and  air  communi¬ 
cations. 

President  Eisenhower’s  “open  skies”  prc^osal  was  based 
in  part  on  the  belated  recognition  that  no  known  scien¬ 
tific  means  exists  to  detect  fissionable  material  when 
adequately  shielded.  A  nation  bent  on  aggression  I 
coiild  hide  stocks  from  past  and  current  atomic  and  I 
hydrogen  production,  wlfich  could  be  fabricated  into  | 
weapons  and  used  in  devastating  surprise  attack.  This  i 
difficulty  of  detection  applies  also  to  bacteriological, 
chemicsd,  or  conventional  weapons  if  deliberately  con-  I 
cealed.  Therefore  the  emphasis  was  shifted  by  the  | 
United  States  to  inspecting  the  means  of  delivery,,  such  | 
as  long  range  bombing  planes,  submarines  or  other 
naval  vessels.  It  was  argued  that  if  both  sides  were 
assured  that  they  would  not  be  subject  to  mass  surprise 
attack,  confidence  mi^t  be  established  to  the  point 
where  substantial  disarmament  could  be  considered. 
The  Eisenhower  proposal  would  also  provide  practical 
experience  with  many  of  the  control  measures  required 
to  supervise  a  disarmament  agreement. 

United  States  Reserves  Previous  Position 

The  United  States,  while  placing  first  priority  on  the 
aerial  inspection  idea,  has  “reserved”  or  refrained  from 
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The  Deadlock 

United  States 

Harold  E.  Stasien,  at  the  UN  on  October  7: 

“The  United  States  believes  that  inspection  is  the  key  to 
arms  limitation.  No  nation — not  the  United  States,  not  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  any  other  nation — can  safely  reduce  its 
armed  strength  unless  there  is  international  agreement  which 
will  enable  all  nations  to  know  that  these  commitments  are 
being  honored  in  fact.  The  United  States  is  by  no  means 
alone  in  this  conviction.  Every  government  here  represented  as 
well  as  those  which  are  not  holds  firmly  to  this  belief.  .  .  . 

“The  President’s  plan  was  not  intended  to  be  a  substitute 
for  an  over-all  program  for  the  limitation  and  reduction  of 
arms  and  armed  forces.  Rather  it  was  intended  to  make  one 
possible.  The  plan  for  aerial  inspection  for  peace  is  a 
gateway  to  disarmament.” 


Continues 

Soviet  Union 

Vasily  V.  Kuznetsov,  Soviet  Delegate,  at  the  UN  on 

November  30: 

“It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  President’s  proposal  in 

its  present  form  overlooks  the  problem  of  the  cessation  of 

the  armaments  race;  it  provides  neither  for  the  reduction 
of  armaments  nor  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons. 
It  is  known  that  the  principle  task  which  we  are  facing 
now  is  to  find  the  ways  to  the  cessation  of  the  armaments 
race,  that  is,  to  break  the  deadlock  which  is  now  the  problem 
of  disarmament  in  the  solution  of  which  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  interested.  But  if  such  a  proposal  does  not 

promote  the  discontinuation  of  the  armaments  race  it  means 
that  it  does  not  remove  the  menace  of  a  new  war,  does 
not  relieve  the  peoples  of  the  heavy  burden.  If  the  armaments 
race  and  the  stockpiling  of  atomic  weapons  are  continued, 
the  network  of  military  bases  is  expanded  and  military  blocs 
are  created,  the  proposal  on  the  aerial  inspection  and  the 
exchange  of  military  information  can  only  increase  mutual 
mistrust  and  intensify  international  tension.” 


approving  any  of  its  previous  proposals,  including  the 
American-British-French  plan  of  May  28,  1952.  This 
proposal,  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  accepted  in  prin¬ 
ciple  on  May  10,  1955,  provided  for  reducing  the  armed 
I  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  the 
United  States  to  a  level  of  a  miUion  and  a  half,  or, 
preferably,  a  milhon  (a  cut  of  about  two-thirds  for 
.  the  Soviet  Union  and  one-half  for  the  United  States). 
There  were  correspondingly  smaller  numbers  assigned 
to  Great  Britain  and  France.  On  December  9,  Mr. 

'  Lodge  said  these  figxu'es  “were  for  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion,”  and  argued  against  any  reference  in  the  UN 
resolution  to  specific  force  level  figures  “which  may 
prove  imrealistic.” 

Mr.  Lodge  said  in  the  UN  on  October  21  with  regard 
to  this  and  other  “reservations”:  “We  beheve  such  a 
coinrse  is  honest  and  realistic,  confronted  as  we  are  with 
a  new  technical  situation,  new  proposals  made  at 
Geneva,  and  an  evolving  political  situation.” 

Areas  of  Agreement 

IDe^ite  disagreement  on  many  points,  the  gap  between 
positions  is  narrowing,  and  serious  discussions  have 
f  been  going  on  since  the  Geneva  Summit  Conference. 
There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  now  on  the 
following; 

1.  No  country  can  achieve  its  aims  by  major  nuclear 
war. 

2.  Nuclear  and  other  weapons  material  in  significant 
quantities  already  in  existence  can  be  hidden  so 
that  current  methods  of  inspection  cannot  detect  it. 

3.  Except  for  such  material  already  in  existence, 
inspection  and  control  is  technicc^y  feasible  for 
nearly  all  elements  of  a  disarmament  plan,  but 
the  necessary  detailed  procedures  have  not  been 
agreed  upon. 

4.  A  method  must  be  found  to  guard  against  surprise 
nuclear  attack  both  before  and  during  the  process 
of  disarmament 

5.  It  is  desirable  to  prohibit  totally  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of  mass 

(destruction  of  every  tsrpe,  and  to  convert  existing 
stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  to  peaceful  purposes. 
The  method  to  accomplish  this  has  not  yet  been 
foimd. 


6.  It  is  desirable  to  limit  and  reduce  all  arms  and 
armed  forces. 

The  Russians  want  reduction  before  control;  the  West¬ 
ern  powers  want  controls  before  reduction.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Western  powers,  inspection  and  con¬ 
trol  is  the  crux  of  a  possible  disarmament  agreement. 

Central  in  the  minds  of  policy  makers  in  the  United 
States  Government  is  the  question  of  what  risk  they 
are  justified  in  taking  in  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of 
promises  and  treaties  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  what 
responsibihty  the  United  States  has,  not  only  to  defend 
democratic  liberties  at  home,  but  the  independence  and 
rights  of  smaller  nations  subject  to  Communist  pressure 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  STASSEN  HEADS  ADMINISTRATION 
EFFORTS 

Last  Spring  President  Eisenhower  appointed  Harold 
E.  Stassen,  then  head  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration,  as  Special  Advisor  to  the  President  on 
Disarmament  with  Cabinet  status.  Mr.  Stassen  accom¬ 
panied  the  President  to  the  Geneva  Summit  Conference, 
and  represented  the  United  States  in  the  UN  Disarma¬ 
ment  Subcommittee  meetings  held  in  New  York  from 
August  29  to  October  7.  The  work  of  Mr.  Stassen  and 
his  associates  (including  those  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  areas  of  government)  should  be  of 
prime  importance  since,  for  the  first  time,  the  United 
States  Government  has  a  clearly  defined  agency  free 
to  devote  full  time  to  disarmament  questions. 

3.  IN  CONGRESS 

Senate  Disarmament  Committee  Goes  to  Work 

The  Senate  has  finally  recognized  “disarmament”  as  a 
subject  for  possible  extended  study  rather  than  just  for 
pious  resolutions.  On  July  25,  1955,  it  passed  Senator 
Hubert  Hmnphrey’s  Senate  Resolution  93  “appointing 
a  subcommittee  to  work  toward  the  goal  of  world  dis¬ 
armament.”  Members  of  this  bipartisan  Special  Dis¬ 
armament  Subcommittee  are  Senator  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota,  chairman;  Wiley  of  Wisconsin,  Sparkman  of 
Alabama,  Knowland  of  California,  Barkley  of  Kentucky, 
Hickenlooper  of  Iowa,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Bridges  of  New 
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Hampshire,  Symington  of  Missouri,  Bricker  of  Ohio, 
Pastore  of  Bhode  Island,  and  Saltonstall  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The  Subcommittee’s  staff  is  now  preparing  background 
studies  on  four  projects;  (1)  survey  of  armaments; 
(2)  analysis  of  the  organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  for  making  disarmament  policy;  (3)  study  of 
official  disarmament  proposals;  and  (4)  collection  of 
documents  and  chronology. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  early  in  the  next 
session,  and  may  continue  through  the  fost  half  of  the 
year  if  further  appropriation  is  made.  At  the  moment, 
private  organizations  and  individuals  are  encouraged 
to  send  Chairman  Humphrey  suggestions  on  “ideas  to 
explore”  and  “areas  of  approach.”  The  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  in  consultation  with  other 
Friends  organizations,  submitted  a  memorandum  on 
December  20,  dealing  with  certain  current  aspects  of 
the  disarmament  question.  The  FCNL  will  submit 
appropriate  sections  of  its  Statement  of  Policy  on  dis¬ 
armament  and  other  material.  The  FCNL  has  also  filed 
a  request  to  be  heard  on  some  of  the  economic  problems 
of  disarmament.  Individual  communications  are  also 
welcomed. 

4.  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

While  talk  of  disarmament  continues  at  high  govern¬ 
mental  levels,  its  impact  is  rarely  felt  on  the  plane 
where  most  citizens  live.  Rather,  it  is  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  on  arms  and  military  force  which  reaches 
down  to  influence  our  lives.  Figures  show  that  a 
significant  part  of  the  American  economy  and  the  life  of 
the  average  American  is  geared  to  war  and  war  pro¬ 
duction.  But  there  are  some  hopeful  signs — a  fourth 
in  a  series  of  disarmament  conferences  for  citizens 
really  concerned  with  this  question  is  being  planned 
for  the  spring  of  1956  in  San  Francisco,  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  are  becoming  increasingly 
interested  in  the  problem. 

Military  Spending  is  11%  of  the  National  Income 

Appropriations  for  military  expenditures  and  military 
and  defense  aid  this  current  fiscal  year  (not  including 
funds  carried  over  nor  contract  authorization)  amoimt 
to  more  than  $36  billion  or  over  11%  of  our  national 
income,  now  estimated  to  be  running  at  the  rate  of 
$325  billion. 

Current  proposals  to  be  presented  to  Congress  call  for 
increased  military  spending  next  year.  The  Department 
of  Defense  plans  to  spend  $1  billion  more  than  its 
current  budget  the  next  fiscal  year.  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Charles  E.  Wilson  announced  at  a  Pentagon  news 
conference  on  December  20. 

Senate  Report  Reveals  Tremendous  Military  Tie-In 
with  American  Economy 

Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  public  in  October  a 
report  of  his  Preparedness  Investigation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  “Concen¬ 
tration  of  Defense  Contracts.”  The  report  was  very 
critical  of  the  Defense  Establishment  regarding  the 
accuracy,  consistency  and  adequacy  of  the  information 
supplied. 


Diming  the  three-year  Korean  period  ending  June  30, 

1953,  the  report  revealed  that  the  company  receiving 
the  largest  amount  of  net  contracts  was  the  Gener^ 
Motors  Corporation,  formerly  headed  by  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  now  Secretary  of  Defense.  Out  of  $98.3  billion 
of  contract  awards,  General  Motors  was  granted  $6,299,- 
800,000  or  more  than  $5.75  million  every  calendar  day. 

Further,  for  the  eighteen  month  period  ending  December 

1954,  net  contracts  with  American  business  in  the 
United  States  were  awarded  for  $16.3  billion,  or  just 
imder  a  billion  dollars  a  month.  One  himdred  com¬ 
panies  and  their  affiliates  accounted  for  68%  of  the 
total.  The  top  eleven  are  wholly  or  in  part  aviation 
companies,  and  received  41%  of  the  United  States  total. 
Two  universities  are  on  the  list:  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  with  $40.8  million  and  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  with  $23.6  million. 

On  December  18,  Representative  Carl  Vinson,  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  charged 
that  in  the  two  and  a  half  year  period  from  January 
1,  1953  to  June  30,  1955,  the  Defense  Establishment 
bought  94%  of  its  $36.5  billion  in  military  goods  by 
negotiated  contracts  instead  of  competitive  bidding.  He 
said  competitive  bidding  would  have  saved  taxpayers 
$3.65  billion,  or  almost  enough  to  balance  the  budget. 

About  One-Eighth  of  U.S.  Labor  Force  Depends 
on  Arms  Spending 

At  the  present  time  there  are  probably  a  few  less  than 
3,000,000  men  and  women  in  imiform  in  the  Defense 
Establishment,  plus  1,196,398  civilians  (at  the  end  of 
October)  on  the  payroll  of  the  Defense  Establishment 
and  closely  related  agencies.  No  statistics  are  available 
on  the  number  of  people  employed  in  primary  defense 
industry,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  minimum 
figure  would  be  around  four  million  (not  counting 
transportation,  communications,  and  many  other  activi¬ 
ties  depending  in  no  small  part  on  military  expendi¬ 
tures).  If  this  estimate  for  defense  workers  is  correct, 
it  would  mean  that  in  and  out  of  uniform  about  eight 
million  or  more  out  of  the  presently  employed  labor 


One  Billion  Dollars 

— the  size  of  the  proposed  increase  in  military  spending 
next  year — 

is  more  than  is  being  spent  this  year  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  all  the  following  put  together: 

*  Non-military  economic  aid  to  the  rest  of  the  world 

*  All  technical  assistance  both  directly  and  through  the 

United  Nations 

*  The  President’s  Special  Fund  for  Asian  Economic  De¬ 

velopment 

*  Helping  with  refugees,  escapees  and  other  displaced 

persons 

*  International  educational  exchange  program 

*  The  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund 

*  Relief  in  the  Middle  East  and  Korea 

*  Famine  relief  abroad 

*  All  our  participation  in  United  Nations  activities 

*  The  U.S.  Information  Agency  designed  to  interpret 

democracy  through  radio  and  libraries 

*  The  TVA 

*  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

*  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

*  Federal  contribution  to  the  School  Lunch  program  for 

around  11  million  children  in  the  United  States. 
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United  States«Soviet  Position  Compared 

Jules  Moch,  French  Representative  on  the  UN  Disarmament 
Commission  and  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  concerned 
statesmen  in  the  UN  on  the  disarmament  question,  summed 
up  the  General^  Assembly  disarmament  discussions  and  the 
U.S.'Soviet  positions  in  the  December  15  issue  of  The 
Reporter  magazine  as  follows: 

“The  American  concept,  adopted  by  the  other  western 
powers,  if  carried  to  its  extreme  conclusion  practically 
gives  up  hope  of  getting  disarmament  started  by  demand* 
ing  first  a  thorough  and  detailed  system  for  the  inspec* 
tion  and  control  of  existing  forces. 

“The  Russian  formula — absolutely  rigid — calls  for  a 
general  plan  composed  of  successive  stages  established 
in  advance  and  with  automatic  progression  from  each 
to  the  next.  Good  faith,  presumably  on  all  sides,  will 
take  the  place  of  controls  wherever  their  ineffectiveness 
has  been  proved. 

“The  furthest  the  Russians  will  go  is  to  let  it  be 
unofficially  understood  that  they  might  agree  to  accept 
the  new  suggestions — the  Eisenhower,  Eden,  or  Faure 
plans — but  only  as  elements  in  an  undetermined  phase, 
perhaps  not  even  the  first,  of  a  general  disarmament 
plan.” 


force  of  over  64  million  are  dependent  upon  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  cold  war  and  military  expenditures  for 
their  ciurent  income.  Civilian  employment  would  be 
needed  for  whatever  number  might  be  affected  by  a 
disarmament  cut-back. 

This  whole  Newsletter  could  be  filled  with  stories  of 
efforts  by  members  of  Congress  to  get  military  or  naval 
contracts,  or  installations,  for  their  district  or  state,  or 
the  resistance  put  up  to  any  cut-back  in  military  spend¬ 
ing  or  activity  in  their  area.  Increasingly  defense  con¬ 
tracts  are  looked  upon  as  the  way  to  meet  imemploy- 
ment 

America’s  Far-Flung  Military  Empire 


Military  personnel  within  the  U.S. 

(not  including  women  in  uniform, 
seriously  hospitalized  personnel, 
trainees  with  less  than  4  months 

service,  and  conscientious  objectors _  1,602,000 

Military  personnel  assigned  abroad 

(not  including  female  personnel) _ 1^70,000 

Military  installations  outside  U.S. 
continental  limits  (employing  five 

or  more  persons) - 950 

Civilians  on  these  installations -  509,000 

Annual  cost  of  this  civilian  payroll - $601,699,000 

*  Army  personnel  on  duty - In  73  foreign 

countries  and  8 
other  foreign 
areas 


*  From  speech  by  Secy,  of  the  Army  Wilber  M.  Brucker,  Oct.  21, 
1955  before  the  Assoc,  of  the  U.S.  Army,  at  Ft.  Banning,  Ga. 
Other  figures  obtained  from  the  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  16, 
1955,  p.  1366. 

World  Resources  Needed  for  Welfare,  not  Warfare 

On  a  world  scale,  Greenville  Clark  estimates  that 
there  are  about  18  million  men  and  women  now  under 
arms,  and  that  the  world  is  spending  annually  for 
military  purposes  about  $110  billion  (a  little  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  world’s  production). 

The  delegations  composed  of  representatives  of  organiza¬ 
tions  including  the  FCNL,  wldch  interviewed  the  two 
major  presidential  condidates  in  the  fall  of  1952 — ^Elisen- 
hower  and  Stevenson — ^pointed  out  to  them  two  UN 
Studies.  One  study  indicated  the  world’s  expenditure  on 


arms  at  the  time  was  just  about  the  total  income  of  the 
xmder-developed  and  disadvantaged  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race. 

The  other  study  indicated  that  a  $14  billion  net  capital 
investment  on  the  part  of  the  Western  world  in  the 
underdeveloped  regions  would  be  required  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living  by  2%  a  year.  At  the  present  time 
the  United  States  annual  military  expenditmes  are 
about  times  that.  In  other  words,  if  our  current 
mihtary  spending  were  devoted  to  capital  investment 
abroad,  we  could  raise  at  the  rate  of  5%  a  year  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  part  of  the  world  containing 
about  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  people,  the  people  we 
are  urging  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  democracies. 

No  Serious  Studies  of  ^Economic  Transition 
Being  Made 

The  editors  of  this  Newsletter  have  not  seen  any  major 
study  by  government  agencies,  such  as  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Labor,  or  Agriculture,  nor  by  private 
industry,  of  the  economic  or  political  problems  of  con¬ 
version  to  a  peace-time  economy.  Mr.  Stassen  has 
commented  that  the  United  States  went  through  the 
reduction  from  the  peak  of  the  Korean  War  mobiliza¬ 
tion  without  imdue  difficulty  and  that  his  staff  does 
not  envisage  a  more  rapid  demobilization  than  that  in 
any  foreseeable  disarmament  agreement. 

Some  economists  believe  that  disarmament  could  be 
achieved  without  a  serious  depression,  if  there  were 
adequate  controls  on  credit  and  money,  and  if  the 
resisting  resources  were  used  for  such  purposes  as 
foreign  aid,  technical  assistance,  and  our  own  highways, 
schools  and  homes  and  ’reduction  of  taxes.  These 
economists  say  the  more  difficult  problems  are  political 
and  psychological  rather  than  economic. 

Military  Influence  Over  Young  People  Expanding 

Reserves.  The  Reserve  Forces  Act  passed  by  Congress 
last  session  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
August  9  greatly  increased  the  military  obligation  of 
American  yoimg  men. 

This  law,  which  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  earlier 
Newsletters,  may  be  extended  even  further. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Carter  L.  Burgess,  who 
piloted  the  bill  through  Congress,  indicated  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  on  January  5  that  the 
Defense  Department  would  know  by  July,  1956,  whether 
the  present  Act  is  adequate  or  whether  it  should  be 
made  more  compulsory. 

In  the  Schools.  A  new  textbook,  “The  Armed  Forces 
and  Yoiur  Life  Plans,”  and  an  accom¬ 
panying  teacher’s  manual  have  been  published  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  in  cooperation  with 
other  educational  organizations  and  members  of  various 
branches  of  the  military  establishment  This  subject  is 
recommended  for  a  imit  course  in  the  junior  high 
school,  and  has  been  mailed  to  every  high  s^ool  princi¬ 
pal  in  the  country. 

This  booklet  accepts  conscription  and  the  nation-in-arms 
theory  instead  of  starting  with  the  assumption  that 
the  elimination  of  war,  conscription  and  armaments  is 
man’s  most  lUTgent  problem  to  be  solved  and  for  which 
yoimg  people  ought  to  be  trained  inteUigently  and 
adequately.  “Military  service  or  some  other  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  nation’s  defense  must  be  fitted  into  your 
life’s  plans,”  is  the  theme  stressed  in  the  booklet 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  U.  S.  POSITION  ON  DISARMAMENT? 


1.  Stress  inspection  and  disarmament.  One  not  in  on  the  intimate  discussions  between  nations  cannot  be  too 
dogmatic  about  the  most  promising  means  of  making  progress.  But  there  seems  little  likelihood  from  the 

debates  in  the  General  Assembly  that  agreement  can  be  reached  on  inspection  without  including  substantial  re¬ 
duction  of  arms.  This  would  point  to  the  value  of  trying  to  combine  the  best  features  of  the  various  proposals. 
Disarmament  discussions  have  been  characterized  often  by  too  much  propaganda  and  too  little  negotiation. 
Only  France  is  now  supporting  proposals  which  add  up  to  a  comprehensive  all-out  program  for  far-reach¬ 
ing  disarmament  with  adequate  controls,  and  argues  for  it  with  earnestness  and  conviction. 

At  the  least,  the  United  States  should  recognize  the  dual  proposition  of  no  disarmament  without  control  and 
no  control  without  disarmament,  and  should  couple  its  aerial  inspection  plan  with  a  program  along  the  lines 
of  the  British-French  proposal  of  March  29,  1955  for  reduction  of  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China  down  to  a  level  in  the  range  of  one  million  to  one  and  a  half  million,  and  650,000  for 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Strive  harder  for  political  settlements  which  point  to  or  include  steps  toward  disarmament.  This  para¬ 
doxes  and  contradictions  in  our  foreign  policy  are  becoming  more  and  more  acute.  Although  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  disarmament  is  our  Government’s  stated  goal,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  been  nego¬ 
tiating  military  pacts  with  the  countries  bordering  the  Soviet  bloc.  Either  through  NATO  or  direct,  the  United 
States  is  linked  with  Greece,  Turkey  and  Pakistan.  Great  Britain  is  allied  with  Turkey,  Iraq,  Iran  and 
Pakistan  in  the  Baghdad  Pact.  In  turn,  the  Russian  bloc  has  circumvented  these  and  concluded  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  deal  for  supplying  arms  to  Egypt  So  the  see-saw  for  security  by  military  means  goes  on,  and  has 
brought  the  world  close  to  war  again  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  would  seem  that  the  settlement  of  outstanding  political  differences  such  as  the  unification  of  Germany 
must  include  consideration  of  steps  toward  disarmament.  Other  deep-seated  political  issues  remain  to  be 
resolved  such  as  the  unification  of  Korea,  the  totalitarian  threat  of  Communism  to  democratic  liberties 
around  the  world,  the  question  of  military  alliances,  the  question  of  supplying  arms  to  the  Middle  East, 
the  future  of  Formosa,  and  the  role  of  China  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  United  Nations.  These  questions 
could  be  more  easily  solved  within  the  framework  of  a  disarmament  agreement. 

3.  Give  consideration  to  positive  first  steps  and  concrete  action  which  can  be  taken.  Pending  a  general 
disarmament  agreement,  it  is  important  to  take  positive  action  in  some  area  on  the  disarmament 

problem.  Much  of  the  appeal  of  President  Eisenhower’s  **open  skies”  proposal  and  the  Eden  plan  for 
a  pilot  inspection  project  in  Europe  lies  in  their  provision  of  concrete  ideas  which  could  be  immediately 
applied.  There  are  other  proposals  of  a  similar  nature  which  merit  close  attention: 

—  cessation  of  experimental  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons.  (The  Pope  in  his  Christmas  message  urged 

this  step,  coupled  with  a  proposal  for  the  general  control  of  armaments  which  would  provide  equal 
security  for  all.) 

—  establishment  of  an  armaments  ”truce”  or  freeze  with  adequate  safeguards  under  which  there  would  be 

no  expansion  of  military  forces  or  increase  in  military  budgets,  or  further  production  of  a([omio 
weapons. 

—  imification  and  disarmament  of  presendy  divided  countries,  thus  providing  an  opportunity  to  ease 

tension  and  work  out  inspection  and  other  procedures  on  a  pilot  project  basis. 

—  agreement  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  weapons  of  mass  destrucdon. 

—  begin  disarmament  in  areas  where  adequate  inspecdon  is  now  possible. 

4.  Encourage  more  contacts  and  exchange  of  persons  and  ideas.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  other  countries  in  the  UN  this  fall  referred  to  the  fact  that  an  increase  in  mutual  confi- 
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dence  and  trust  among  the  great  powers  will  greatly  hasten  the  reaching  of  a  disarmament  accord.  There 
are  more  ways  than  have  yet  been  tried  for  the  United  States  to  encourage  people  of  different  countries  to 
meet  and  npeak  with  each  other,  and  to  trade  goods,  ideas  and  cultural  backgrounds  and  thus  help  bring 
about  greater  imderstanding. 

5.  Increase  its  efforts  to  help  create  stable  economic  and  political  conditions  in  less  technologically  ad¬ 
vanced  countries,  thus  decreasing  international  tension  and  making  disarmament  more  possible^  In 
addition  to  more  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance,  the  United  States  should  support  SUNFED,  the 
Special  United  Nations  Fimd  for  Economic  Development,  without  waiting  for  disarmament  first. 


INDEX  TO  FGNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER 
January  1954  —  December  1955 


AgricvUture  —  Feb,  May,  Jvily,  A\ig.,  1954;  June,  July,  Sept, 
Nov,  Dec,  1955 

Food  Stamp  Plan  —  July  1955 

Surpluses  —  Feb,  May,  July,  A\ig,  1954;  Jvme,  July,  Sept, 
Nov.,  Dec,  1944 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  —  Aug,  1954;  June,  Sept,  1955 

Appropriations  —  Oct,  1954,  1955  (entire  Newsletter;  see  also 
under  subjects) 

Atomic  Energy  —  Jime,  July,  Sept,  1954 

Bricker  Amendment  (re  Executive  Agreements)  —  Jan,  Jan.  18 
(special  Newsletter),  Mar,  1954;  May  Supp,  1955 

Butler  Bill  (see  Civil  Liberties) 

Cancer  —  May,  1954 
Censorship  (see  Civil  Liberties) 

Charter  Review  (see  United  Nations) 

Churchmen’s  Seminar  —  Mar,  1954 

Civil  Liberties  —  Feb,  Mar,  Apr,  May,  June,  July,  Sept,  1954; 
Jan,  Feb,  Apr,  June,  Sept,  Dec,  1955 
Anti-subversive  laws  —  Sept,  1954 
Censorship  —  July,  1954;  Sept,  1955 
Fair  Code  for  Comm.  Procedures  —  Apr,  July,  1954;  Jan, 
Feb,  Apr,  Sept,  1955 

Ck>vt  Security  Program  —  Mar,  1954;  Feb,  Apr,  Sept, 
Dec,  1955 

Inmumity  —  Sept,  1954 

Industrial  Security  Program  —  Apr,  Jtine  1955  (Butler  Bill) 
McCarthy  Comm.  Approp.  —  Mar,  1954 
Wiretapping  —  Apr,  May,  June  1954;  Apr,  Jime,  Sept, 
Dec,  1955 

Civil  Rights  —  Mar,  June,  1954;  Sept,  Dec,  1955 
FEPC  —  Mar,  1954 
School  segregation  —  June,  1954 

Colorado  River  Storage  Project  —  (see  Conservation) 
Commuist  China  —  Oct  Supp,  1954 

Conservation  —  May  (entire  Newsletter),  Dec,  1955 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  —  May,  1955 
Hell’s  Canyon  —  May,  1955 
Natural  Gas  —  May,  Dec,  1955 
Oil  for  Education  —  May,  1955 
St  Lawrence  Seaway  —  Jime,  1954 

Disarmament  —  Jan,  Feb,  Mar,  Aug,  1954;  Feb,  Apr,  July, 
Sept,  Dec,  1955 

^  Doctor’s  Draft  —  (see  Military  Legislation) 

I  Education  —  Jan,  Feb,  Mar,  Apr,  June,  Sept,  Dec,  1955 


Exchange  of  Persons  —  Apr,  May,  1954;  May  Supp,  Aug, 
Dec,  1955 

Fair  Code  for  Committee  Procedures  —  (see  Civil  Liberties) 

FEPC  —  (see  Civil  Rights) 

Food  Stamp  Plan  —  (see  Agric.  Surpluses) 

Foreign  Aid  —  Jan,  Feb,  May,  June,  July,  1954;  June,  July, 
Aug,  Dec,  1955  (see  also  Appropriations  Newsletters) 

Formosa  —  Mar,  1955 

Government  Security  Program  —  (see  Civil  Liberties) 

Hawaii  (see  Alaska  and  Hawaii) 

Health  —  Nov,  1954;  Jan,  Feb,  June,  July,  1955 
Hell’s  Canyon  —  (see  Conservation) 

Highways  —  Aug,  1954 

Housing  —  Aug,  1954;  Jan,  Sept,  Dec,  1955 

Immigration  —  Jan,  Axig,  1954;  Apr,  Sept,  Dec,  1955  (see 
also  Refugees) 

Indians  (American)  —  Mar,  Apr,  May,  Aug,  Nov,  1954;  Apr, 
June,  July,  Sept,  Dec,  1955 

Indochina  —  Apr.  15  (special  Newsletter),  May,  June,  1954 
Industrial  Security  Program  —  (see  Civil  Liberties) 

Liquor  Advertising  —  June,  July,  1954 

McCarthy  Comm.  Appropriations  —  (see  Civil  Liberties) 

Mental  Health  —  Jtme,  1955 

Military  Legislation  —  Jan,  Feb,  July,  Aug,  Sept,  Dec,  1954; 
Jan,  Feb,  Mar.  Special  Supp,  Apr,  May,  June,  July,  Aug, 
Dec,  1955 

Appropriations  —  (see  Appropriations  Newsletters,  Oct, 
1954,  1955) 

Conscription  —  Dec,  1954;  Jan,  Feb,  Mar.  (special  Supp.), 
July,  Aug,  1955 

Doctor’s  Draft  —  July,  1954;  July,  1955 
Military  Construction  —  Aug,  1954 

UMT  and  Reserve  Bill  —  Jan,  Feb,  Sept,  1954;  Jan,  Feb, 
Mar.  (special  Supp.),  Apr,  May,  June,  July,  Aug,  Dec,  1955 

Minimum  Wage  —  June,  Sept,  1955 

Natural  Gas  —  (see  Conservation) 

Oil  for  Education  —  (see  Conservation) 

Political  Action  —  Mar.  21,  1954  (special  Newsletter) 

Reese  Committee  (see  Tax-Exempt  Foundations) 

Refugees  —  Aug,  1954;  Apr,  Sept,  Dec,  1955  (see  also  Im¬ 
migration) 
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INDEX  TO  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER 
January  1954  —  December  1955 
(Continued) 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  —  June,  1954 

School  Segregation  —  (see  Civil  Rights) 

Security  Firings  —  (see  Civil  Liberties) 

Socukl  Seciirity  —  Nov.,  1954;  Sept.,  Dec.,  1955 

Taxes  —  June,  1954;  (see  also  Appropriations  Newsletters) 

Tax-Exempt  Foundations  (Reese  Comm.)  —  June,  July,  Aug.,  1954 

Technical  Assistance  —  (see  Foreign  Aid  and  United  Nations) 

Trade  —  Jan.,  Feb.,  Apr,  June,  Aug.,  1954;  Jan,  Feb,  Apr, 
May  Supp.,  July,  Aug,  Dec,  1955 

GATT  (C^n.  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  —  Dec,  1955 
OTC  (Org.  for  Trade  Cooperation)  —  Dec,  1955 
Customs  Simplification  —  Feb,  1954 


UMT  (see  Mfiitary  Legislation) 

United  Nations  —  Jan,  Apr,  May,  June,  July,  Aug.,  Nov,  1954; 
Jan.,  Feb.,  Apr,  May  Supp,  Sept.,  Dec,  1955 
Charter  Review  —  Feb,  Aug,  1954;  May  Supp,  1955 
Children’s  Fund  —  Jan,  Apr,  May,  1954;  Jan,  Feb.,  May 
Supp,  1955 

International  Finance  Cooperation  —  Sept.,  1955 
SUNFED  (Special  UN  Fund  for  Economic  Development)  — 
Feb,  Sept,  Dec,  1955 

Technical  Assistance  —  Jan,  May,  Nov,  1954;  Jan,  Feb, 

Apr,  May  Supp,  1955 

Tenth  Anniversary  —  July,  1955 

UNREF  (Refugee  Fund)  —  Apr,  May,  1954;  Jan,  Feb, 
May  Supp,  1955 

Washington  Newsletter  —  (reader  analysis)  —  July,  1955 
Wiretapping  —  (see  Civil  Liberties) 


AGRICULTURAL  SEMINAR 

The  FCNL  will  hold  its  first  agricultural  seminar  since  1950  on  February  14-21  in  Washington.  Eight  days  will  be  devoted  to  the  problems 
of  agricultural  surpluses,  how  our  abundance  may  be  constructively  used  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  various  programs  to  deal  with  these 
problems. 

Speakers  will  include  Senators,  Congressmen,  agricultural  economists,  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  non-govemmental  organizations  distributing  food  abroad. 

Farmers  and  their  wives,  and  other  interested  persons  are  urged  to  send  their  inquiries  and  applications  to  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  104  C  Street,  N£.,  Washington  2,  D.C. 

— Additional  copies  of  this  Newsletter  5c  each;  quantities  over  50,  4c  each — 


W7iy  Not  Get  the  Washington  Newsletter  Regularly? 

Annual  Subscription — $2.00  (Foreign  subscription — ^$3.50) 

Regtilar,  consistent  reading  of  the  Washington  Newsletter  will  bring  you  current  information  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  action  on  many  important  legislative  questions.  To  get  it  each  month,  fill  out  tl;e  form 
below  and  send  it  with  yoiur  subscription  payment  to:  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

104  C  Street,  N.  E.,  Washington  2,  D.  C.  ' 

Enclosed  herewith  is  my  payment  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  the  Washington  Newsletter  at  $2.00 
($3.50  for  foreign  subscriptions). 
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